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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PHILOSOPHY? 


MERICAN students of philosophy should take a lively interest 
in the inaugural lecture of Professor Kemp Smith at the 
University of Edinburgh. After sojourning some thirteen years or 
more in the United States, during which time he was professor of 
his subject at Princeton University, our friend and colleague was 
elected to succeed Professor Pringle-Pattison, and on assuming the 
responsibilities of his chair, chose, as the theme of his inaugural 
address, ‘‘The Present Situation in Philosophy.’’ It is one of the 
most interesting and one of the most perplexing topics. Any sym- 
pathetic analysis of it just now should help to bring about that 
more generous appreciation of human problems which ought to go 
along with a more generously social orientation, and a better under- 
standing of history. This most recent examination is very sym- 
pathetic and admirably candid; it ought to be widely read and 
thoroughly discussed. 

Such a discussion should, the present reviewer believes, begin 
with a new orientation. We do not quarrel with Dante or with 
Saint Francis, and we should not do so with Plotinus or with 
Hegel. Great imaginative traditions are a human possession that 
most Americans little appreciate, cut off, as they are, from the 
world of art in which those traditions have found perhaps their 
most appropriate expression. The idealizing imagination has been 
wrought into a system by a succession of noble thinkers. The sub- 
stance of that system is no less of the imagination, its real concern 
is no less serious because we call it metaphysics and dispute, often 
quite provincially, about details of evidence and dialectic. Idealists 
frequently insist, and they have every right to do so, upon the 
continuity of their doctrine with the greater past. Theirs is after 
all a vision, which a lover of Chartres and of Assisi ought to recog- 

1 An inaugural lecture delivered at the University of Edinburgh on the six- 
teenth of October, 1919, by Norman Kemp Smith, Professor of logic and meta- 


physics. Edinburgh: James Thin, 54 South Bridge. 1919. Pp. 31. Reprinted 
in full in the Philosophical Review for Jan. 1920 (Vol. XXIX, pp. 1-26). 
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nize. The lecture gives, however, the old orientation. Let me 
summarize as briefly as I can the description it presents. 


I 


The history of philosophy shows three current attitudes, skep- 
ticism, naturalism, and idealism. The nineteenth century, from 
1820 to 1890, influenced by Compte and by Darwin and his fol- 
lowers, was a period of skepticism, called at one time agnosticism. 
Impressed more and more by the progress of natural science, and 
particularly by the new information supplied by anthropology, this 
negative attitude gave way to a more affirmative one, based on 
positive science, suspicious of the animistic tradition, and culti- 
vating an enthusiasm for social reform and progress. This is nat- 
uralism, But naturalists leave their own position logically incom- 
plete, and they give no just account of ‘‘spiritual values.’’ Nat- 
uralism when logically completed by epistemology and made ade- 
quate to the more intimate aspects of experience becomes idealism, 
in which the animistic tradition is renewed and given an interpre- 
tation diametrically opposed to that given by naturalism. The 
present-day issue in philosophy is between naturalism and idealism ; 
in the discussion, naturalism has the advantage on matters of detail 
where science is in a position to supply relevant information, but 
idealism finds its opportunity and justification in comprehending 
life’s best achievements and results. This, then, is the present 
situation: skepticism grown positive through a greater amount of 
information, and merged in naturalism; naturalism, preoccupied 
with the conditions and antecedents of living, impressive because of 
the achievements of science, but still too negative and self-restricted ; 
idealism, speaking for the most significant values of life, and sup- 
plementing naturalism’s catalogue of the given with a vision of the 
desired and the confidently believed. 

Professor Kemp Smith has phrased a number of things so 
happily that I shall be justified in quoting his own words. ‘‘Skep- 
ticism must hold a high and worthy place in every history of phi- 
losophy by whomsoever written. It has been one of the main 
agencies of human advance. It is the enemy of fanaticism and 
false sentiment in every form. The mind to which it is utterly un- 
congenial can have no capacity for philosophy, and is little likely 
to have discrimination in regard to truth.’’ But though valuable 
‘fas a regulating balance wheel,’’ skepticism ‘‘can supply no engine 
power. When through the miscarriage of positive efforts at recon- 
struction error arises, or when beliefs and institutions, justified in 
their day and generation, outlive their usefulness and abuses 
accumulate, the skeptic is indeed in his element. But when his 
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destructive work is completed and the ground is cleared, he is left 
without occupation. He is a specialist in the subject of error, and 
when the community’s stock of error gives out, he is faced by the 
specter of unemployment, condemned to idleness until a new crop 
has ‘been grown.’’ 

Circumstances gave, however, a new lease to skepticism, and 
although seeming at first to support an agnostic philosophy they 
have in the end led away from it. 

‘*At the period I refer to, say roughly from about 1820 on- 
wards, the Romantic movement, passing from literature into 
scholarship and history, awakened a new interest in human life as 
lived under conditions different from our own, whether in the Far 
Kast, in classical or in primitive times, and so originated the his- 
torical study of civilization in all its manifold forms. This his- 
torical method obtained an added prestige from Darwin’s applica- 
tion of it in the biological sciences; but it had already borne good 
fruit prior to the publication of the Origin of Species, and very 
soon thereafter was able to systematize its main results through the 
creation of the new science of anthropology. 

‘‘Now anthropology made possible for the first time an under- 
standing of the beginnings in which human thinking takes its rise. 
It has shown that primitive thinking, among savage peoples in all 
parts of the earth, invariably ‘bases itself upon a distinction between 
soul and body, and that it employs this distinction to account for 
all those phenomena which most attract its attention, especially the 
facts of disease and death. Animism, as is called—that is to say, 
the animistic distinction between a body and a soul supposed to be 
capable of leaving it in sleep and of surviving it in death—is the 
cradle of all human thought. It has made possible the first begin- 
nings of religion, and has thereby yielded the necessary sanctions 
for the moral and social values embodied in custom and in tribal 
institutions. 

‘‘The conclusions to which the study of primitive thought thus 
led were mainly two-fold—that animism is false as a theory, and 
yet profoundly beneficial as an influence. It is false because the 
data upon which the distinction between soul and body is based 
have been wrongly interpreted. The asserted facts are either them- 
selves fictitious, or, owing to primitive man’s ignorance of the 
forces at work within and without him, have been misunderstood. 
Thus human thought is cradled not in ignorance, but in positive 
error and delusion. Its primitive beliefs rest upon foundations 
which, from a logical point of view, are grotesquely incapable of 
supporting the superstructure. These beliefs may be reestablished 
on other grounds, but certainly not on the evidence which originally 
led to their adoption.’’ 
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But that, as the lecture points out, is only one side of the 
picture. Man did make progress. Animism, which was not arbi- 
trarily invented but was a natural feature of primitive experience 
became socially institutionalized and religion became a social in- 
strument. ‘‘The communities in which religion appears and takes 
root acquire all the advantages of unified action, and are therefore 
favored by the processes of natural selection. These services, how- 
ever, [the naturalists say] are only temporary. Though they have 
proved indispensable in the earlier stage of man’s development, 
they can not hope to maintain themselves under the altered condi- 
tions of a civilization that is scientifically organized.’’ 

Thus mythology has been justified over and over again by its 
social utility, an observation in harmony with the more crudely 
pragmatic interpretation of science. In so far, however, as the 
attitude of agnosticism persists, it is because the traditional dis- 
tinction between reality and appearance is retained. If it can be 
retained, ‘‘then more must be made of it, and justification must be 
given for our preferential treatment of it. But in that case the 
agnosticism is undermined and the way is open for idealistic teach- 
ing. This is the line taken by those who employ it in support of 
religion. If, on the other hand—and this has been the more usual 
tendency of the school—the distinction between appearance and 
reality be allowed to be as relative and empirical as any other, 
agnosticism at once reveals its true affiliations. Agnosticism, in its 
usual and most influential forms, has really been naturalism in 
disguise.’’ 

Science has received a skeptical justification not unlike that 
granted to religion. ‘‘Even science, it was contended, is not a 
form of theoretical insight; it is merely a means to power. Science, 
rightly understood, never seeks to explain, but only to simplify. 
By scrupulously careful observation we verify the ultimate coexist- 
ences and sequences among our sensations, and under the guidance 
of elaborate hypotheses, which have a merely subjective value in 
directing inquiry, we define the coexistences and sequences in exact 
quantitative terms. Acquaintance with these relations, when thus 
precisely defined, enables us to predict the future, to construct 
machines, and so progressively to gain control over our physical 
environment; but they yield no insight, it is maintained, into the 
independently real. What is alone truly characteristic of science 
is not the obtaining of insight, but the acquisition of power. 
Thought is an instrument developed through natural processes for 
the practical purpose of adaptation. Its criteria and values are ex- 
clusively determined by the instinctive equipment of the species in 
its adjustment to environment. They have no independent validity 
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of any kind. The human mind, the argument proceeds, is limited 
to appearances; to attain knowledge in the absolute sense, that is 
to say through distinguishing between the true and the false, is im- 
possible. There is a mechanism, or economy of human thought; 
but logic, so-called, is a science with pretensions as excessive and 
quite as unfounded as those of theology. The distinction between 
the true and the false claims to be an absolute one; and how can 
man, a merely natural existence, expect to have dealings with the 
absolute in any form?’’ What the history of philosophy reveals is 
not ‘‘a progressive discovery of truth, but a gradual emanicipation 
from error,’’ and agnosticism is for the naturalist ‘‘itself a com- 
promise between science and animism.’’ ‘‘The dualism between the 
phenomenal and the real, upon which agnosticism ‘bases itself, is 
the last survival of those many dualisms which owe their origin to 
the primitive distinction between soul and body. With the total 
elimination of all dualistic distinctions, agnosticism likewise 
vanishes and we are then for the first time left with a thorough- 
going and completely consistent creed—the creed which is pro- 
gressively strengthened by every advance in science, namely, 
naturalism. ’’ 

But that is the negative side of naturalism. On its constructive 
side, ‘‘what distinguishes naturalism is its more sympathetic atti- 
tude towards animistic beliefs on their practical side. For as I 
have already suggested, naturalism has ceased to be exclusively 
interested in physical and cosmological problems. As a philosophy, 
it now rests its main hopes on the medical, psychological, and social 
sciences; and from the recent developments of these sciences it has, 
like idealism, learned many lessons, especially as regards the prom- 
inent part played in practical life by instinct and the emotions. It 
recognizes that in virtue of our instinctive equipment we have pro- 
found idealizing tendencies, and that one of our fundamental needs 
is that of devoting our energies to some end more enduring and 
wider than our own personal well-being. And it also recognizes— 
what is so abundantly evident in the light of history—that until a 
social movement takes on an emotional character, and indeed be- 
comes a religious crusade that can regard itself as directed against 
the powers of darkness, it can never be genuinely popular and 
secure the adhesion of the masses of men. Accordingly naturalism 
has in recent times more and more expounded itself in the form of 
an enthusiastic, humanitarian, and indeed utopian creed, with an 
ethics emotionally charged by the harsher impulses of hatred and 
indignation as well as by the softer sentiments of love and pity.’’ 
Naturalism has begun to formulate its own theory of ethics and to 
invade that domain of ‘‘spiritual interests’’ over which idealism 
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watches so carefully. It ‘‘has all the more seriously to be reckoned 
with that it is no longer exclusively intellectualistic in its interests 
and outlook, but endeavors to organize a type of civilization and of 
religion in harmony with itself, and can provide a programme that 
may guide us in the supreme and ultimate choices of our prac- 
tical life.’’ 

And now I reach a passage that, frankly, I do not understand. 
Naturalism shows, Professor Kemp Smith tells us, in its most recent 
expositions, ‘‘an eagerness to come into line with the idealistic view 
that the logical criteria have absolute validity, that knowledge is 
really knowledge, that is to say a form of genuine insight, reveal- 
ing to us the independent real.’’ Does the writer have in mind 
American neo-realism, and its loyalty to the logic of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell? Some things in Mr. Russell’s writings are not altogether 
clear, but on one point he is quite unambiguous, and that is that 
logical inferences, as such, have and can have no existential im- 
plications. However, neo-realism has two features which might 
lead the lecturer to identify it as naturalism; it was inspired by 
science and its polemic was chiefly against idealism. Or does he 
refer to remnants of subjectivism that are to be found in Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science? In any case, whether 
they be pragmatists or not, naturalists do not admit that a log- 
ical demonstration is a merely temperamental series of convic- 
tions. The validity they claim for logic is, however, only a log- 
ical validity, that is, formal consistency, a technique of putting 
two and two together, and which remains a technique. But how- 
ever that may be, this claim of ‘‘validity’’ for logical distinctions 
is, we are told, a claim that both naturalists and idealists agree in 
making, and here, with the resources of epistemology, the transi- 
tion to idealism is made. ‘‘For why, it may be asked, should the 
conelusion that science is really science, revealing to us the in- 
dependently real, be regarded by idealism as so vitally important, 
especially when what science teaches seems to place so many ob- 
stacles in the way of an idealistic philosophy, and seems indeed, 
if anything, to favor naturalism ? 

‘“To these questions there is a two-fold reply. In the first place 
the supreme concern of idealism is to show that the esthetic and 
spiritual values have a more than merely human significance; and 
there is apparently not the least hope of so doing if the values that 
hold in the intellectual domain can not be substantiated as possess- 
ing objective validity. If you will pardon the seeming truism, it 
is the very purpose of knowledge to know. If knowledge is itself a 
deception, and its conclusions are merely practical devices for tem- 
porary adaptation, forcing belief independently of demonstration, 
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there can be no hope of vindicating for the other values in life any 
superhuman significance. The genuineness of scientific knowledge 
must therefore be regarded as one of the main supporting pillars of 
an idealistic philosophy. Idealism can not afford to be obseurant- 
ist; it may legitimately in certain circumstances be skeptical as to 
whether or not a theory has been scientifically established; but 
should it attack science it will be undermining its own foundations. 

‘*But there is also a second reason why idealism welcomes, as no 
small advance towards eventual agreement, the recognition by nat- 
uralism of the absolute validity of the logical criteria. If, as ideal- 
ism maintains, intellectual and spiritual values stand on the same 
plane of objectivity, and therefore justify parity of treatment, half 
the battle is won when the human mind, its natural history not- 
withstanding, is allowed to be capable of transcending not only its 
subjective but even its planetary limitations. That the human 
mind should possess the power of comprehending its own natural 
origins, and of ranging in what we call thought over the entire 
material universe, of which, as an animal existence, it is so minor 
and transitory a product, is, in the view of idealism, a fact of such 
central and supreme significance, that agreement in regard to it, 
must, in consistency, bring other important consequences in its 
train. And this, indeed, is why the problem of knowledge—some- 
what to the bewilderment of the outsider in philosophy—has always 
bulked so prominently in idealist systems. The specific results of 
the natural sciences, taken by themselves and so far as they go, 
may support naturalism no less than idealism, and perhaps on the 
whole can be regarded as favoring naturalism—I should myself be 
willing to make this admission—yet the fact that science exists at 
all, that the human mind has proved capable of acquiring it, when 
taken with the other achievements of the human spirit, in the arts, 
in the moral, social, and religious life, outweighs in philosophical 
significance, and sets in a very different perspective, the conclusions 
reached exclusively through study of man’s physical conditions.”’ 

And idealism sees in animism not merely a trail of error more 
and more in contradiction with what we know. It asks to what 
extent have aministic beliefs stood the test of later experience? 
‘*And judging them by this criterion, idealism is prepared to main- 
tain that, so far are the dualisms in which animism has issued from 
being the main source of error in philosophy, on the contrary only 
through repetition of the distinctions to which they direct our at- 
tention can human life be rightly understood. Primitive man’s 
distinction between the body and its ghostly duplicate is simply the 
first crude formulation of that later distinction between the phys- 
ical and the psychical which in one form or another we are bound 
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to accept as fundamental.’’ ‘‘Animism is indeed the cradle of 
human thought; and what most surprises upon study of it is not 
the extent and perversity of its false beliefs, but, allowing for its 
necessary limitations and defects, the extraordinarily sound appre- 
ciation which it displays for those distinctions which reach deepest 
and best stand the test of more developed experience.”’ 

As for the questions at issue between naturalism and idealism, 
‘“‘they are opposed on one fundamental conviction. According to 
naturalism, parts of the universe are more complex and are more 
completely unified than is the universe as a whole. Certain parts, 
too, possess higher qualities, such as life and consciousness, which 
are not to be found in the wider reality that includes them. That 
is to say, when we sample reality, parts are found to be superior to 
the whole. The Universe is, as it were, merely the stage, and is 
not itself a center of interest; what alone signify are the episodes 
that happen in this or that part of it. 

‘*Tdealism, on the other hand, is committed to the assertion that 
the Universe is at once richer and more highly unified than any of 
its parts. And as man is the most complex existence known to us, 
it is upon the clues supplied by our superficially human experience 
that idealism bases its ultimate conclusions. For though man can, 
indeed, be studied only in his natural setting, for an understanding 
of his nature and destiny idealism refers us to that wider reality 
which is depicted in poetry and the arts, and worshiped in religion, 
and which, though not yet scientifically known, can be philosoph- 
ically discerned as conferring upon human life its standards and 
values. 

‘‘This main cleavage of opinion determines all the other differ- 
ences between naturalism and idealism. Naturalism finds in mat- 
ter, or at least in the non-conscious, the groundwork of reality; 
idealism finds in spiritual values the key to ultimate problems. 
Naturalism has to treat human values as merely relative; idealism 
interprets them as disclosing a richer and more comprehensive uni- 
verse than can yet be defined in scientific terms.’’ 

And in conclusion the opposition is thus restated. ‘‘In the view 
of a naturalistic philosophy, man is a being whose capacities, even 
in their highest activities, are intelligible only as exercised exclu- 
sively in subordination to the specific requirements of his terrestrial 
environment. For the student of the humanities, on the other 
hand, man is adapted, indeed, to his environment, but measures 
himself against standards for which it can not account. He is not 
a piece of nature’s mechanism, but himself a microcosm, prefig- 
uring in his art, in his moral codes and social institutions, and in 
religion, the wider reality to which as a finite being he can have no 
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more direct method of approach. His true self-knowledge is made 
possible by values and standards that constitute his humanity in 
distinction from the animals; and it is by their absoluteness that 
they deliver him from the limitations of strictly animal existence.”’ 


II 


I have tried in the above passages to give the writer’s point of 
view and to illustrate the quality of his thought. One must re- 
member the occasion and its amenities, the deference toward a dis- 
tinguished predecessor. ‘‘It is well,’’ the writer says, ‘‘when suc- 
ceeding generations are bound together by respect and reverence.”’ 
And, ‘‘The teacher of philosophy stands to his students in a rela- 
tion of greater delicacy than does the teacher of any other subject 
in the University curriculum.’’ Professor Pringle-Pattison al- 
ways demanded, we are told by his successor, that every problem 
should be faced in all its difficulties, and we do not need Professor 
Kemp Smith’s assurance to know that he aims to follow his pre- 
decessor’s example in this respect. And since very crucial ques- 
tions are suggested by various passages of the lecture I will ask 
them as simply as I ean. 

(A) No doubt skepticism or agnosticism was an anticipation of 
naturalism, but the advance from the negative to the more affirm- 
ative position was brought about by a great increase in scientific 
information. Scientific information, ever more abundant, does not 
as yet favor the idealistic interpretation, and does not seem likely 
to do so. The passage from naturalism to idealism is accomplished 
not so much with the help of science as in spite of it. It is accom- 
plished by dialectic. Now what title has dialectic to vouch for a 
transition to something that is more than dialectical? The propo- 
sitions of idealism, indicated on page 22 of the lecture, are not ex- 
periments merely in formal logic, they are surely statements of an 
existential sort. But one of the decisive achievements of contem- 
porary philosophy is the recognition that logic is not an existential 
science. If that is so, assurances about existence must come from 
another source. 

For I suppose we may assume that idealism will not appeal to 
the tender-minded pragmatism with which James scattered so many 
seeds of confusion; hopes and preferences will not be offered as evi- 
dences about the nature of the world. If then existential proposi- 
tions are to be drawn neither from logic alone, nor from the heart, 
whence are they to be derived? Unless we admit authority or 
revelation no source seems to remain except the source that we con- 
stantly use, natural observation, with the help, if need be, of what- 
ever technical aids we possess, and of inference tested by continued 
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observation and experiment. This, however, gives us the data and 
the method of naturalism, and the evidence thus gained is, as Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith so candidly admits, not favorable to idealism. 

And that, I suppose, is why idealism follows another and a 
more difficult path, that of a dialectical argument which begins 
with the presuppositions of epistemology. Those presuppositions 
may, of course, be correct; idealism may be right, but we have to 
consider here the evidence in the case and the methods we are at 
liberty to use. It is easy here to misunderstand and misrepresent. 
But the premise of the idealist’s dialectic, if I understand, depends 
upon a certain conception of knowledge which is valued for that 
very subjectivism which naturalism is commended for repudiating. 
Knowledge to be knowledge must give us the independently real 
and the really independent. ‘‘Naturalism, that is to say, can not 
explain the fact of knowledge and the employment of logical 
criteria, save by allowing to the mind the power of transcending its 
subjective limitations and of apprehending from subjectively con- 
ditioned data, by means of subjective processes, an objective mean- 
ing’’ (p. 27). It may of course be so; but this way of conceiving 
the situation is less characteristic of philosophy to-day than it used 
to be. The fact that the point of view exists has its historical ex- 
planation, and the impression is abroad that this epistemological 
point of view is retained in the interest of epistemology. 

(B) Idealism insists that science be accepted as revealing to us 
‘‘the independently real’’ (p. 18). Should idealism attack science 
it will undermine its own foundations (p. 19). This is because ‘‘the 
supreme concern of idealism is to show that the esthetic and spir- 
itual values have a more than merely human significance; and there 
is not the least hope of so doing if the values that hold in the intel- 
lectual domain can not be substantiated as possessing objective 
validity’’ (p. 18). ‘‘If knowledge is itself a deception, and its con- 
clusions are merely practical devices for temporary adaptation, 
forcing belief independently of demonstration, there can be no 
hope of vindicating for the other values in life any superhuman 
significance’ (p. 18). For ‘‘it is the very purpose of knowledge to 
know.’’ That is certainly candid enough, and it sounds like the 
doctrine that conclusions are justified by their desirable results. 
But could science help idealism in its supreme concern without the 
resources of epistemology? Perhaps the idealist would disclaim 
responsibility for what he claims to find implicit in the physiology 
of perception, something for which science is responsible. Here is, 
of course, an opportunity for discussion without end for those who 
like that kind of discussion. The problem envisaged was never 
solved, except in the one way that such a problem can be solved, 
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which is to show that the conditions of the problem itself make the 
solution that is looked for unobtainable. And this is, though it 
sounds paradoxical, a logical solution. For the question is, what 
is the dialectical sum of the conditions assumed? And a candid 
inspection may show that there is no sum, or, what comes to the 
same thing, that the sum is indefinitely ambiguous. It is as though 
one were to ask whether the square root of a quantity were itself a 
plus or a minus quantity. By what right then does any one assure 
us that we are cut off from ‘‘reality’’ by a screen of sense-im- 
pressions? Of course we may be; so much is admitted. The 
‘‘physiological argument,’’ once used so confidently, argued noth- 
ing, however, except its own inconclusiveness, and of course all its 
data are naturalistic data. Is it not a little as though some one 
were to complain of being deaf because he could not hear the music 
of the spheres, and of being blind because the Beautiful and the 
Good appear in such a fragmentary way? And after all, suppose 
the realist to be right, and as Professor Kemp Smith excellently 
puts it ‘‘the distinctions between appearance and reality be allowed 
to be as relative and empirical as any other’’ (p. 15), and that the 
world, in spite of metaphysics, is the sort of thing it appears to be— 
how would that situation differ, so far as any one ean see, from 
what the normal experience of every one now presents? And if it 
would not differ at all, what evidence is there that the world is not 
as it appears? There is, to be sure, no proof that it is so, neither 
is there any proof that it is not. And it is of the essence of the 
problem, as formulated by both idealists and agnostics, that it can 
not be solved except in the manner above indicated. If then we 
retain the problem by retaining its presuppositions, we seem to 
return to the agnostic position. 

And one other consideration: if we claim that men’s nobler 
sentiments and works gives us a cue to ‘‘reality,’’ by what right do 
we select thus optimistically? Take this sentence for example: 
‘*Ror though man can, indeed, be studied only in his natural setting, 
for an understanding of his nature and destiny idealism refers us 
to that wider reality which is depicted in poetry and the arts, and 
worshiped in religion ...’’ (p. 22). If reality is all of a piece, 
or if the course of events be divinely guided, we have no right to 
choose one fact rather than another to serve as a clue. The ad- 
venture of Germany with its dire consequences is, for aught we 
can tell, as revealing as anything else. We should remember the 
wisdom of Parmenides when he cautioned Socrates against the 
pragmatism of the heart. 

But with regard to the last quotation above, the naturalist may 
agree, in a sense, but it would not be, I think, the sense of idealism. 
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For that domain to which we are referred by poetry and the arts 
is a very important part of man’s empirical world, improved by his 
industry for his purposes, enriched for himself and for his children, 
and enlarged in his imagination for bettering his natural present 
and future. 

(C) And as to science as something that man has achieved in 
spite of his ‘‘animal nature.’’ Is not the impression justified that 
the term ‘‘animal nature’’ is used too loosely or too rigidly? What- 
ever nature is concerned has all the capacity that stands revealed. 
But let me quote, for its excellent precision, the following passage: 
‘Yet the fact that science exists at all, that the human mind has 
proved capable of acquiring it, when taken with the other achieve- 
ments of the human spirit, in the arts, in the moral, social and 
religious life, outweighs in philosophical significance, and sets in a 
very different perspective, the conclusions reached exclusively 
through study of man’s physical conditions’ (p. 19). Again the 
naturalist must agree, but he will not, in doing so, agree with the 
idealist to the latter’s satisfaction. And the comment here may be 
somewhat like the preceding one. 

When we stand amazed at the distance man has come since the 
first stone age, we should feel tempted to follow the story of his 
progress. Surely no story is more interesting. Man has achieved 
his science and his arts laboriously and bit by bit. The progress he 
has made seems, to be sure, extraordinary when we imagine a 
modern architect or engineer beside a savage, but it may be because 
of our ignorance now that it seems so. Moreover, it seems, accord- 
ing to the idealists, to incline us to error. And if one could follow 
that progress bit by bit, and step by step, every advance would, we 
may presume, be quite intelligible under the circumstances,—not in 
terms of physics and mechanics but in terms of human knowledge 
and imagination. The natives of Australia are quite as real as any 
one else, and some day the natural conditions of our planet may 
condition a miserable existence for mankind, without much in the 
way of art or spiritual values, conditions brought about perhaps, 
by man’s stupidity and improvidence. Who can tell? 

(D) And for understanding the history of philosophy few aids 
are more important than the story of man’s earlier conditions. 
Animism says Professor Kemp Smith, ‘‘is indeed the cradle of 
human thought.’’ I should prefer to call it the cradle of meta- 
physics, but be that as it may, it has provided a tradition that con- 
tinues in an attenuated form down to the present time. For I sup- 
pose no one will claim that it has to-day the vigor and social im- 
portance that are testified to by the gothic cathedrals, the ancient 
temples and the religious practises of primitive people. That 
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animism has provided the subjects and much of the inspiration of 
glorious art I should be the first to insist. Man’s ‘‘spiritual’’ con- 
cerns were phrased for so long in that vocabulary, its terms early 
acquired such a power to stir the emotions, that it is not surprising 
that the philosophy which takes for its especial theme man’s 
‘*spiritual’’ life has usually been animistic. For after all, we need 
not always use the speech of a laboratory. We can say many things 
in a language of the imagination. Metaphors, if well chosen, are 
understood. 

The relation of idealism to animism is, as the lecture points out, 
very intimate and cordial. And it provides, I think, the real basis 
of the opposition between idealism and naturalism; for the opposi- 
tion becomes determined and self-conscious on the side of naturalism 
in proportion as the latter formulates its theory of ethics. The oppo- 
sition is not between an interest in the lower and a concern for the 
higher, but between two different ways of championing the higher. 
The whole issue becomes clearer if we contrast naturalism with 
what seems to be the essence of idealism when existentially pre- 
sented, namely, supernaturalism. Now this, as a metaphysical tradi- 
tion, more or less incorporated in institutions, is obviously a survival 
or a development, whichever you please, from very primitive culture. 
‘*These beliefs may be,’’ we are told, ‘‘reestablished on other grounds, 
but certainly not on the evidence which originally led to their adop- 
tion’’ (p. 12). And I will interpret this as meaning ‘‘scientific- 
ally’’ reestablished. But on what grounds could they be, as we 
understand science to-day, thus reestablished? Not, I suppose by 
authority or tradition, nor by a tender-minded pragmatism, nor by 
dialectic, if formal arguments, as such, are seen to bring no reports 
about existence. Is it then, by virtue of man’s normal powers of 
observation and the natural science he has so superbly wrought that 
animism shall be reestablished? This is, however, the only way in 
which existential hypotheses can be substantiated, but it is the way 
of naturalism, and one is not likely by taking it, to arrive at super- 
naturalism. Idealists remind us, properly enough, of how incom- 
plete our knowledge is—so incomplete that though what science we 
have favors naturalism, we are, after all, so ignorant that no one 
need be discouraged. But why may not this uncertainty cheer the 
naturalist also? 

(EZ) ‘‘If man is the most highly organized form of existence 
known to us, and therefore the most contingently conditioned, and 
therefore also, as naturalism is constrained to argue, the most pro- 
vincial, how comes it that he can pass judgments that have uni- 
versal validity?’’ (p. 28). 

One good definition of inference is the application of a rule to 
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particular instances. We do of course pass judgments that claim 
universal validity; they are either descriptions of natural regulari- 
ties observed and remembered, or rules of procedure. In the 
former case the form of universality is a convenient simplification 
which ignores deliberately or unconsciously the possibility that 
more knowledge would modify our description, ignores, that is, for 
purposes of economy, the ignorance that idealists frequently remind 
us of; in the latter case, in which alone the form of universality is 
philosophically justified, we come back to the consideration that 
strict as opposed to provisional universality is a dialectical property, 
technical in character and importance. This does not mean that 
the laws of physics are illusions; it means only that physics is a 
very technical science, and that the formulations of its laws are 
technical formulations. I am, unfortunately, not acquainted with 
any good analysis of this point, and my statement of it is con- 
sequently very far from satisfactory. But, for purposes of analysis, 
we can distinguish between subject matter and technique, between 
data and method, between, though here the distinction is itself 
perhaps only technical, the type of science that gives us the subject 
matter or enlarges it (and I mean an existential subject matter 
such as biology), and the type of science that gives us technique, 
such as logic and mathematics. We can distinguish, experimentally 
at least, between the existential sciences that enlarge a subject 
matter of observation, and the non-existential sciences that provide 
us with technique to be used in the former, and to be played with, 
very seriously of course, by making the principles of technique their 
own subject matter. 

Now how could there be such a thing as technique or method, 
or any distinction between a right and a wrong way of procedure, 
if nature did not show a high degree of regularity in the relation 
of what we call physical causes to physical effects. How could an 
architect proceed with any confidence, or a surgeon handle a case 
‘*scientifically ;’’ how could that advance of science, which encour- 
ages the idealist to question the conclusions it favors, ever take 
place if nature did not behave on one occasion as she has been seen 
to behave on another? How could anybody, idealist or naturalist, 
befriend art, science, and man’s spirit with any wisdom if he could 
not find out how to go about it? The practise of intelligence re- 
quires at least so much physical regularity, that general] rules can 
be applied to particular cases. That the rule will work this time as 
it has in the past is a methodological assumption, never a meta- 
physical discovery in advance of the fact. And what is true for 
the practise of intelligence is no less true for the practise of virtue. 
‘‘How comes it that he can pass judgments that have universal 
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validity?’’ It would seem that he can do so because physical na- 
ture obliges him to if he would prosper under the conditions which 
are offered him. And the judgments which are strictly universal in 
the logical sense are technical and not existential judgments. There 
is no mystery until we attempt to urge conclusions that go beyond 
the evidence, and which the evidence thus far available does not even 
suggest, but which a tradition which took its rise in primitive culture 
sufficiently explains. 

(F) According to Professor Kemp Smith the idealist bases his 
claim to serious consideration on the fact that his particular con- 
cern is to cultivate and help others to cultivate those higher regions 
of experience in which human nature finds its ripe fruition. What 
are these best fruits of life as the idealist understands them? I 
may not be wrong in suggesting art, poetry, society, personality, 
science perhaps. Now how is art produced and strengthened ? 
How is it stimulated and helped? By teaching a vision of ‘‘Real- 
ity’’? Perhaps. The best art, has, however, been always the art 
that was most honest and knew most intimately the world it lived in. 
And who are the ones that really help society? All sorts of people 
help society and in all sorts of ways, and teachers of idealism share 
in the work; but I suspect it is not so much their doctrine as the 
personal quality, influence and example of the men that count. It 
will not do to confine poetry, but on the whole it is safe to say that 
the poet needs to know not metaphysics but life. Heaven and the 
animistic earth were long his universe of discourse. They can 
seldom be so now, since life is not described that way. Surely sci- 
ence and its technical applications in the arts do not need the super- 
natural. Personality is a subtle thing but it is to be sought in what 
breeds character, im Strom der Welt. 

Does idealism’s place in the world depend upon an obligation to 
prove that ‘‘the «esthetic and spiritual values have a more than 
merely human significance’’ (p. 18)? But why say that what is 
human is ‘‘merely human,”’ or that it can not be safely and richly 
human unless it be shown to be superhuman also? Here is perhaps 
the crucial question. 

Every reader of philosophy will recognize the approach to the 
City of God whither the road in the lecture leads. It is his citizen- 
ship in that polis that confers on man, idealism holds, his intrinsic 
excellence. The idealist feels that somehow our highest values are 
compromised and threatened to turn into amiable illusions if they 
are altogether natural and human. Loyalty to them demands, there- 
fore, that he vindicate their ‘‘superhuman significance.”’ 

Idealism is, indeed, loyal to those highest things, whose reality 
in some fashion no thoughtful friend of man can wish to question. 
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And we need not deny, surely, man’s right to aspire to something 
that one might call ‘‘the City of God.’’ But the language with which 
to praise spiritual values is one thing, while the ideas with which to 
foster them are another. Results not yet achieved but ardently 
desired, ideals which the world exemplifies in but slight and sorry 
fashion but to which men and women may devote their lives, visions 
of perfection that man might, conceivably, with enough good-will and 
sacrifice and patient science, realize approximately in his physical 
dwelling place, these things are in and of the imagination, and an 
imaginative language full of associations conveys best our response 
to them of loyalty and communicates the emotions they evoke. Such 
language is gratifying and artistic, but is it scientific? When, how- 
ever, something is to be done, we have to fall back upon the resources 
of cause and effect that nature provides us with. Art and science, 
friendship, personality and love can be really fostered only by im- 
proving the conditions they depend upon. These conditions are not 
merely material in the grosser sense—-they include culture and edu- 
cation as well as shelter, clothing and food. As an example one may 
cite the ‘‘social psychology’’ which friends of the spiritual values 
are trying to secure. If they succeed they present the friends of 
morality and art with the kind of knowledge that the world sadly 
needs. If any one is happier and better for believing that values 
are superhuman, he is surely welcome to his faith, but whenever he 
seeks to really promote a cause in the world, he must adapt his 
method to what the empirical facts happen to be. This is, perhaps, 
a pity, but it is a situation that the naturalist has learned to accept. 

I have not asked my questions as simply and as briefly as I 
intended to, but perhaps I can ask them now. 

(A) Must we not recognize that logic is a purely formal and 
technical science, and therefore not adapted to decide existential 
problems? And if so, must we not admit that such problems have 
to be decided by the evidence of empirical observation ? 

(B) Must we not give up that conception of knowledge which 
assumes for it a more than empirical certainty, and: formulate a new 
conception obtained by describing familiar cases of knowledge 
grounded on evidence, such as biology, chemistry, history? Must 
we not, in a word, begin to use an empirical epistemology. In 
America, as Professor Kemp Smith is well aware, an important be- 
ginning has been made. 

(C) Are we not deceiving ourselves when we dwell upon man’s 
‘animal nature,’’ with the result that human progress and civiliza- 
tion becomes inexplicable on natural grounds? Is that idea a 
remnant, perhaps, of Kantian austerity ? 

(D) In view of the relation which the nature of logic and the 
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importance of empirical evidence bear to the whole discussion, must 
we not accept the naturalistic account of the animistic tradition? 
This does not mean that we scoff at the gods of Greece, or at the 
art of the Middle Ages, or at the logic of Hegel. It does not mean 
that we regret the animistic tradition in history. It means only 
that we recognize a tradition where there is one, and, on a question 
of fact (not to be confused with a question of value), we make our 
decision on the basis of the evidence we have. The naturalist does 
not regard these decisions as necessarily final, finality being a 
dialectical virtue. 

(EF) Is it not clear that what makes successful inference possible 
in the extra-academic life is the regularity of nature and of organ- 
ized human affairs? One whose experience did not teach him to 
infer would not survive long in the physical world that we know. 
And is not logie thus accounted for without mystery, and man’s 
incorrigible habit of generalization, as well as his admirable skill in 
passing universal judgments? 

(Ff) And finally, what reason is there except an attachment to 
what is imaginative and poetic, for supposing that spiritual values 
are in any wise lacking in human worth if they are ‘‘merely 
human’’? 

III 


I began by saying that in this discussion it might be well to seek 
a new orientation, and the lecture itself by its classification of philo- 
sophical attitudes as skepticism, naturalism and idealism suggests 
what this might be. Instead of this historical classification suppose 
we speak of criticism, knowledge and purpose. What Professor 
Kemp Smith says of skepticism is just and sufficient, and will 
answer as an appreciation of the function of criticism. ‘The civili- 
zation that man has built up is partly a function of his social ex- 
perience and traditions, but it is largely a function of his slowly 
acquired science. In any case, if ideals are to be translated into 
purposes, success depends not only on the necessary goodwill, but on 
the necessary knowledge. The discontinuity between science and 
human interests is entirely accidental, owing largely to the inevit- 
able specialization in any world where much progress has been made. 
People differ, of course, in temperament and capacity, and academic 
likes and dislikes get translated sometimes into theoretic harmonies 
and: discords. But if the idealist is beginning to find, as he surely 
ought to, in the naturalist as loyal a servant as himself of higher 
things, and if the naturalist can understand the symbolism of the 
supernaturalist, a new beginning has been made. Ideals are help- 
less without the knowledge that science alone can offer, and science 
undevoted to ideals is a technical or an academic specialization. The 
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just conception of naturalism is therefore far more generous than 
the one idealists seem to entertain. Naturalism completed and 
thought out does not turn into animistic idealism, but it does develop 
into an empirical idealism in which the word idealism recovers its 
popular meaning and signifies a whole-souled response to humanity’s 
needs and opportunities. 

Such an empirical idealism is, it seems to the reviewer, what 
philosophy is on the way to becoming, and this should give us the 
orientation that many students of it must long have wished for. 
Old ideas, as expressive of an honest moral faith, and held as 
precious by so many men and women of fine culture, are not to be 
treated as merely speculative error; but they must be re-identified 
as genuinely imaginative. The field of expression we need to recog- 
nize is the one called poetry, and to identify idealism as poetry is by 
no means to reject its essential faith and its analysis of what is 
called in the lecture ‘‘the intimate aspect of experience.’’ Ideal- 
ism’s faith in art and poetry as a serious and important expression 
of the human spirit is referred to in the lecture, and this faith is 
natural to those who are at home in a similar atmosphere and who 
are interested, ultimately, not in facts but in values, if the antithesis 
may be allowed. If idealism is esteemed for its implications, so is 
poetry valued for the sensitive wisdom which men and women that 
know those ‘‘intimate aspects of experience’’ have so often used it 
to reveal. The identity is an identity of function. Supernaturalism 
ean not be any longer justified as knowledge, but it may be justified 
as poetry if used with enlightened sincerity. For as the lecturer 
justly says (p.19), ‘‘idealism can not afford to be obscurantist.’’ 

This transition from supernaturalism to ‘‘ethically idealistic’’ 
naturalism, from animistic ‘‘idealism’’ to empirical idealism, is I 
believe, going on in philosophy at the present time. 

WENDELL T. Busu. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ROUSSEAU AND CONSCIENCE 


Y volume Rousseau and Romanticism evidently strikes Pro- 
uA fessor Schinz as a violent diatribe rather than as a sober 
critique. Curiously enough his review’ affects me in very much 
the same way. He seems to me to make an almost bewildering 
variety of misleading statements either about my point of view or 
that of Rousseau—varied by an occasional misstatement. As an 
example of the latter one may take his assertion that I abuse 
Rousseau and the Rousseauists ‘“because they express regret at not 


1 See this JouRNAL, Vol. XVII., No. 1, January 1, 1920. 
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having conquered their passions.’’? The true charge that I bring 
against them is that they take as a badge of spiritual superiority 
the sheer intensity of their emotional and imaginative unrestraint. 

As an example of a misleading statement one may take the 
passage about Rousseau and Kultur. If one had no other source of 
information than Professor Schinz’s review one might gather that 
I ascribe to Rousseau this influence upon the Germans purely from 
personal bias and eccentricity. This influence is, on the contrary, 
one of the best established facts of literary history. The Germans 
themselves, to do them justice, so far from denying this influence, 
are even inclined to overstate it. For example, Professor Paul 
Hensel says in his Rousseaw (1907), that (compared with his in- 
fluence in Germany) ‘‘Rousseau’s influence in France seems almost 
trifling.’’ In Germany ‘‘Rousseau became the basis not of a guil- 
lotine but of a new culture [Kultur].’’ 

Professor Schinz does not make sufficiently clear that I have not 
attempted in my volume rounded estimates of individuals, not even 
of Rousseau; and that I have not attacked romanticism in general, 
but only one of three main types of romanticism that I am careful 
to distinguish—a type that is practically identical with emotional 
naturalism or sentimentalism; and finally that I am attacking pri- 
marily even this type only in its ethical pretensions. Here the 
crucial point is the treatment of conscience by the emotional nat- 
uralists. The corruption of conscience, as I say, underlies all other 
modern corruptions; so that everything finally converges upon this 
point. One may judge from the trustworthiness of Professor 
Schinz’s report on this matter as to the general soundness of his 
review. Commenting on my statement that ‘‘Rousseau transforms 
conscience itself from an inner check to an expansive emotion,’’ he 
says that this ‘‘of course is not true at all’’ (my italics). For any 
one who has read the eighteenth century sentimentalists (and 
Rousseau is by general consent the arch-sentimentalist) the ‘‘of 
course’’ and the ‘‘at all’’ are simply staggering. All students of 
the period were, I had supposed, agreed that Rousseau and the 
sentimentalists conceived that they had only to ‘‘let their feelings 
run in soft luxurious flow’’ and the result would be ‘‘virtue.’’ 
Rousseau, says that perspicacious moralist Joubert, changed virtue 
from a bridle into a spur. Virtue becomes a passion, differing 
from other passions, not in kind, but only in degree.* Evidence on 
this point, were it worth while, could be piled up mountains high. 
The tendency of course did not originate with Rousseau. In his 





2Cf. Nouvelle Héloise, 4¢ partie, lettre XII., passage beginning: ‘‘L’on ne 
triomphe des passions qu’en les opposant l’une @ l’autre. Quand celle de la 
vertu vient a s’élever,’’ ete. 
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work Is Conscience an Emotion? (1914), Hastings Rashdall has 
pointed out the influence here of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and the 
English deists. 

Some traces of the older dualistic morality are indeed to be 
found in Rousseau ;* but this is a minor trend in Rousseau himself 
and is practically negligible in his influence, with which alone I am 
concerned in my volume. Is Professor Schinz naive enough to sup- 
pose that because Rousseau uses the word ‘‘virtue’’ forty-three 
times in his first Discourse what he opposes to the luxurious degen- 
eracy of his contemporaries is a genuine Roman virtue or a 
true Calvinistic conscience? ‘‘Rousseau,’’ says Joubert again, 
‘took wisdom from men’s souls by talking to them about virtue.’’ 
Rousseau’s conception of virtue is neither Roman nor Calvinistic 
but primitivistic—a return to ‘‘nature’’ and the simple life. When 
we turn to the second Discourse to find out what is meant by ‘‘na- 
ture’’ we discover that Rousseau’s nature is nothing real but only 
an Arcadian dream. We come here to the true sources of Rous- 
seau’s power. He is highly imaginative but along idyllic lines. He 
throws the glamour of this type of imagination over expansive im- 
pulse. Get rid of traditional restraints, he says in substance, (they 
are only artificial and conventional), and what will result will be a 
golden age of pure ‘‘liberty.’’ English readers are familiar with 
this conception of ‘‘liberty’’ in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound and 
also in the mouthings of our latest anarchists. 

Moral excellence for Rousseau is not the result of a difficult 
struggle but, if one is only a ‘‘beautiful soul,’’ that is, if one has 
remained a child of nature in the midst of social perversions, one 
has, in order to be at the same time good and beautiful, merely 
to follow one’s spontaneous temperamental leaning. Thus Julie 
‘‘n’eut jamais d’autre régle que son ceur, et n’en saurait avoir de 
plus sire; elle s’y lire sans scrupule, et, pour bien famre, elle fait 
tout ce qu’il demande.’’* Professor Schinz indulges in a reckless 
abuse of language when he associates with Calvinism and Puritan- 
ism the idyllic pictures in the latter part of the Nouvelle Héloise, 
presided over by this ‘‘beautiful soul’’ whose very death-bed is 
esthetic and without a single qualm as to her future state. It is 

8 The most dualistic passage I can discover in Rousseau is found in the Pro- 
fession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard: ‘‘ Non, homme n’est point un: je veux et 


je ne veux pas, je me sens a la fois esclave et libre; je vois le bien, je l’aime et je 
fais le mal,’’ ete. 

4 Nouvelle Héloise, 5¢ partie, lettre II. Cf. also tbid.: ‘‘ Julie était faite 
pour connaitre et goiter tous les plaisirs, et longtemps elle n’aima si chérement 
la vertu méme que comme la plus douce des voluptés.’’ Of Julie’s ‘‘affinity,’’ 
Saint-Preux, Rousseau writes approvingly that, contrary to the accepted view, 
‘*il fait de la conscience morale un sentiment, et non pas un jugement.’’ 
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a ‘‘common thing,’’ says Jonathan Edwards describing the true 
effect of Calvinism, ‘‘that persons have had such a sense of their 
own sinfulness that they have thought themselves to be the worst of 
all, and that none ever was so vile as they.’’ Rousseau on the con- 
trary looked on himself as the best of men, and tends to inspire a 
similar spiritual complacency in others. 

One point of the utmost importance must be kept in mind if one 
is to understand the influence of Rousseau. It is implied in his 
own saying that ‘‘his heart and head do not seem to belong to the 
same individual,’’ and this sentence is to be read in the light of 
what he says very truly elsewhere, that ‘‘cold reason has never done 
anything illustrious.’’ The side of Rousseau that proceeds from 
his ‘‘head,’’ often very shrewd and even wise, is negligible in the 
kind of study I have attempted because it has had little effect on 
other men. It is the imaginative and passionate side of Rousseau, 
his ‘‘heart,’’ which has moved the world. Rousseau’s ‘‘reason’’ 
indeed is not always ‘‘cold.’’ We often find in his writings logic 
in the service of the emotions and moving towards some Utopia con- 
jured up by the Arcadian imagination. Rousseau’s ‘‘head’’ would 
have disapproved of the Revolution which his ‘‘heart’’ (often with 
his logic as its accomplice) did so much to prepare. I accept M. 
Lanson’s contrast between the two Rousseaus, except that I am not 
inclined, as he seems to be, to accuse Rousseau of moral cowardice. 
‘‘The writer,’’ he says, ‘‘is a poor dreamy creature who approaches 
action only with alarm, and with every manner of precaution, and 
who understands the applications of his boldest doctrines in a way 
to reassure conservatives and satisfy opportunists. But the work 
for its part detaches itself from the author, lives its independent 
life, and, heavily charged with revolutionary explosives which neu- 
tralize the moderate and conciliatory elements Rousseau has put 
into it for his own satisfaction, it exasperates and inspires revolt 
and fires enthusiasms and irritates hatreds; it is the mother of 
violence, the source of all that is uncompromising, it launches the 
simple souls who give themselves up to its strange virtue upon the 
desperate quest of the absolute, an absolute to be realized now by 
anarchy and now by social despotism.’’ If I deny the Rousseauistie 
conception of conscience and morality, it is precisely because it leads 
in practise to these violent and impossible extremes. Because of 
this denial Professor Schinz says I am guilty of a fanaticism worse 
than ‘‘Mohammedism,’’ Prussianism, Bolshevism, and the Inquisi- 
tion all rolled into one! To be able to push one’s emotional fervor 
to such a pitch even in the cool atmosphere of a Journal of Sci- 
entific Methods would seem to illustrate the very tendency under 
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discussion. Professor Schinz is filled with what Jean-Jacques calls 
*‘the indignation of virtue.’’ 

On the negative side my conclusions are, as a matter of fact, very 
similar to those of Dr. Rashdall. ‘‘The emotionalist theory of 
ethics,’’ he says, ‘‘however little intended to have that result by its 
supporters is fatal to the deepest spiritual convictions and to the 
highest spiritual aspirations of the human race.’’ The difficulty 
begins when one seeks a substitute for emotionalist ethics. It is 
hard to see that Rashdall, like Kant himself, gets beyond rationalism. 
As against a rationalistic foundation for ethics the saying of Rous- 
seau holds good that ‘‘cold reason has never done anything illus- 
trious.’’ In these final orientations of the human spirit it is nec- 
essary to fight fire with fire. The fact is that what is opposed to 
man’s natural will and ordinary impulsive self is not mere ‘‘reason’’ 
or ‘‘judgment’’ but another type of will, an ethical will, as one may 
say, that is felt in its relation to the expansive desires as a power 
of direction and control. The ethical reality or standard or ‘‘one- 
ness,’’ with reference to which control is exercised, man can not, I 
have tried to show, get at directly, but only with the aid of ‘‘fiction’’ 
or ‘‘illusion’’ or ‘‘imagination.’’ Here, in intention at least, is the 
constructive side of my volume. I seek to develop the contrast be- 
tween the idyllic or Arcadian imagination of a Rousseau and the 
ethical, or, as Burke terms it, the moral imagination that one finds 
in the true sages. This latter type of imaginative ‘‘vision’’ leads 
to entirely different fruits in action, the only thing that finally 
matters. The ethical will needs the support of the imagination, if 
it is to prevail against the natural will. Holding as it does the 
balance of power between the two conflicting ‘‘wills,’’ the imagina- 
tion may, as I say, be regarded as the universal key to human 
nature (‘‘Imagination,’’ in Napoleon’s phrase, ‘‘governs the 
world’’). If one is therefore to treat in a modern, that is, in a 
positive and critical fashion, the ethical problem, one must deal 
adequately with the role of the imagination. This the founder of 
the critical philosophy does not seem to me to have done either in 
the Critique of Judgment or elsewhere. There is surely something 
better to do in the ethical field than to oscillate between rationalism 
and emotionalism, between the mechanistic nightmare and the 
romantic dream. The Rousseauist would substitute a facile ex- 
pansiveness for the Pauline conflict between a law of the spirit and 
a law of the members and at the same time would enjoy the fruits— 
for example, peace and brotherhood—that can come only from ac- 
cepting this conflict and carrying it through. One may sympathize 
in a way with this particular form of the desire to have one’s cake 
and eat it too, especially when one considers the flattery of human 
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nature that romantic morality implies with reference to the Calvin- 
istic theology from which it is a recoil; yet it would seem urgent at 
present to dissipate this sham spirituality, the more dangerous be- 
cause the less obvious aspect of our present materialism, and to re- 
establish, if possible, on a thoroughly positive and critical basis the 
checks and inhibitions of true conscience. Rousseau has so far 
transcended in his influence the mere man of letters as to challenge 
comparison with the founders of religions. This comparison I have 
accordingly made. If it leads me to express a preference for Jesus 
and Buddha, a preference that seems to inspire in Professor Schinz 
a certain chagrin, the reason is that these teachers did not seek like 
Rousseau and the Rousseauists to found the religious virtues on the 
ruin of the inner life. 


IRvinG Bassirt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Métaphysique et Psychologie. TutoporE FLournoy. Deuxiéme 
édition. Paris: Fischbacher. 1919. Pp. xvi+ 195. 


A second edition of this important work was a long-felt need. 
When the book appeared for the first time in 1890, it was at once 
recognized as one of the leading studies in the field of experimental 
psychology. The author, who was at the same time a physician and 
a philosopher, had mastered once for all the relations which are 
bound to exist between experimental psychology and metaphysics. 
Since then, numerous volumes have increased M. Flournoy’s reputa- 
tion and made him a leading authority on the subject. But his first 
work is still one of his best productions; and this new edition, pre- 
ceded by a preface of Harald Hoffding, is a faithful reproduction 
of the first. 

As a foundation of the science of psychology, the author proposes 
the well-known law of parallelism between the mental states and the 
bodily conditions. Inspired by the same principles which the prag- 
matists have since made popular, he regards this law as a working 
principle, as a hypothesis whose function is simply to guide us in 
our researches. It may be held in connection with any metaphysical 
theory ; and, if we try to investigate its essence, we will see that it is 
nothing but a confession of ignorance. The relations between mind 
and body are as mysterious to-day as they were at the dawn of 
human thought; and all philosophical systems intended to explain 
them have been a decided failure. 

The author examines in a brief, but thorough, manner, the most 
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important of these systems: materialism, idealism, spiritualism and 
monism, and points out the fact that they have not helped us in any 
way towards the knowledge of reality. 

A nearer approach to ultimate truth is, according to our author, 
the theory which holds, with the author of the Critique of Practical 
Reason, that the moral law furnishes us an insight into reality 
itself, which science merely shapes according to human categories. 
And here again, the author agrees to a certain extent with our mod- 
ern pragmatists, who teach us that the categories of science have 
been shaped by man for practical purposes, and that there is a real- 
ity deeper than what our intellect can reach. 

M. Flournoy’s work is one of the best contributions to the sub- 
ject of the relations between experimental psychology and meta- 
physics. It ought not to be overlooked by any student of philosophy. 


JOSEPH Louis PERRIER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Towards Racial Health. Noran H. Marcu. New York: Dutton & 
Company. 1919. Pp. 318. 


This handbook on the training of boys and girls for parents, 
teachers and social workers, written nearly five years ago in the 
British Isles, is now printed in the United States. Dr. J. Arthur 
Thompson, professor of natural history, writes a foreword and the 
American edition has an introduction by Dr. Evangeline W. 
Young, of Boston. Parents, teachers and social workers will be 
assisted by Miss March’s work, in giving sex education to the young 
who come under their care. The book is for such teachers and not 
a text for boys and girls. Miss March emphasizes the biological 
aspect of her subject. Some of the chapter headings are misleading 
as to their contents. After reading chapters entitled ‘‘Mental De- 
velopment’’ and ‘‘Supervision—Psychological <Aspect,’’ the re- 
viewer wishes Miss March had either omitted such titles for chapters 
or collaborated with a psychologist when writing them. In the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Mental Development’’ one finds the statement, ‘‘We 
must remember that, fundamentally, men and women are biolog- 
ically and consequently psychologically different organisms’’ (p. 31). 
The reviewer wonders what Miss March means to imply by ‘‘ psycho- 
logically different organisms.’’ Proof for the statement in place of 
‘*eonsequently’’ would be more convincing. 

Chapters VI. and VII. (67 pages) are devoted to Nature Study 
and Biology of Sex. Chapter IX has the misleading title ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for Parenthood’’ but it contains an array of information from 
the works of Karl Pearson, Tredgold, and others. 
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Sixty-four pages include Appendix I. (Some Suggestions for 
Parents on How to Answer Childish Questions and How to Prepare 
Children for Puberal Changes), Appendix II. (Special Hygiene for 
Girls), Appendix III. (Physiology of Human Reproduction), Ap- 
pendix IV. (Care of Animals—and Some Notes on Plant Life re- 
ferred to in the Text). A bibliography for each chapter is ap- 
pended. Most of the books mentioned are those published in England. 

Thc American edition should prove helpful to many who have 
not seen the book. What Miss March has done is well done—her 
chapters are poorly named, however. The American edition would 
be improved if statistics from American institutions and organiza- 
tions were added. 


Epitra MutHALL ACHILLES. 
New York Crty. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Septem 
ber-October, 1919. Les Facteurs kantiens de la Philosophie alle- 
mande du commencement du XIX siécle (pp. 569-593. A suwre) : 
V. Devesos.—Kant’s critique does not merely justify Leibnizian 
doctrines in a new way, but also suggests a new metaphysical theory. 
His successors at the opening of the nineteenth century began to 
develop this new system by discussing the consistency of Kant’s 
position as to the ding an sich with the rest of his critique. The 
article describes the essential points raised in this discussion by 
Jacobi, Reinhold, Schulze, Maimon, Beck, and Fichte. Les erreurs 
systématiques de l’intuition (pp. 595-616): L. Rovuerer—Con- 
temporary mathematical analysis discloses the many errors and 
illusions which have crept into metaphysics because of our naive 
reliance upon ‘‘spatial intuition’’ or ‘‘geometrical empiricism’’ in 
interpreting the cosmos. As examples of such error M. Rougier 
discusses the belief in the infinite continuity of space, in an infinite 
void, in absolute movement, in absolute size, form, and direction. 
The errors of ‘‘spatial intuition’’ are classified according to their 
sources into two main groups: (1) errors due to the inaccuracy of 
our senses, as described in Weber’s laws of ‘‘the just perceptible 
increment of stimulation;’’ (2) errors due to the egocentrism of 
our senses in referring all things to the human body as a standard 
of measurement. L’attitude religieuse des Jésuites et les sources du 
pari de Pascal (pp. 617-647. Suwite et fin): L. BLANCHET. — Pascal 
opposed as a Jansenist to the rationalistic naturalism of Jesuit 
apologetics, nevertheless develops his famous wager along lines sug- 
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gested in the works of Jesuit writers like Arnobe, Sebond, Silhon, 
and especially Pére Sirmond. For the Jesuits, however, external 
conformity to Christian conventions is a minimum religious life to 
which reason can lead the unbeliever. For Pascal, on the other 
hand, external conformity is all that reason can ever produce in the 
natural man. When by considering the infinite advantages of be- 
lief (as developed in the wager) an unbeliever is brought into out- 
ward conformity to Christian conventions, only the grace of God 
can pour into his heart a saving faith. Etudes Critiques. Les 
Principes de W’Analyse mathématique par Pierre Boutroux (pp. 
649-667) : M. WintTeER.-In his Principles of Mathematical Analysis 
M. Boutroux attempts a systematic account of the concepts of mathe- 
matical science, which will be intelligible to initiates in the phi- 
losophy of mathematics. M. Winter gives a sympathetic and ample 
description of the book. Questions Pratiques. Citoyen ou Pro- 
ducteur? (pp. 669-684): M. Leroy.-The French Revolution 
brought as the ideal of our age, the ‘‘free citizen.’’ But this ideal 
has a rich social significance only in contrast to the preceding age 
of political absolutism. To-day the ‘‘free citizen’’ with his vote 
is a colorless figure. But a new ideal of to-morrow is developing, 
that of the producteur, the free worker, or perhaps we should say 
the free artist. 


Hoernlé, R. F. Alfred. Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. viii-+ 306. 

Penido, M. T.-L. La Méthode intuitive de M. Bergson. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1918. Pp. 220. 3.50 fr. (majoration temporaire 
30%). 

Richardson, C. A. Spiritual Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. 


Cambridge, Eng.: The University Press. New York: Putnam’s. 
1919. Pp. xxi+ 335. 14/—. $4.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A REMARKABLE collection of early editions of philosophical books 
recently formed by the Division of Philosophy at Harvard has been 
put on exhibition in the Treasure Room of the Widener Library. 

The collection consists partly of books which already belong to 
the College Library or to the Robbins Library of Philosophy, but 
mainly of a very valuable gift of first editions, manuscripts, and 
autographed letters, which has recently been presented by Professor 
George Herbert Palmer. 
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In the collection are to be seen lecture notes by Fichte, in his own 
hand; a letter of Descartes, written in December, 1647, reporting 
his correspondence with Pascal and saying that he had suggested 
carrying a barometer to a great height in order to test the weight of 
the atmosphere; and several manuscripts of John Stuart Mill. 

The Mill manuscripts include a review of Grote’s Aristotle and 
portions of his Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, of his speech on 
the Enlargement of the Franchise, and several unpublished notes. 
They illustrate his elaborate methods of work, showing corrections 
and changes in nearly every sentence and often differing widely 
from the final printed form. 

Leibniz’s first book is on exhibition, with an autograph letter 
addressed to a friend, M. Schmidt, dated Hanover, 7 April, 1702. 
He closes by saying, ‘‘This minute the King of Prussia has arrived 
and I must go to the lecture hall.’’ 

The manuscript of William James’s Will to Believe is in the col- 
lection. The list of first editions on exhibition is very long. It in- 
eludes Mill On Liberty, Kant’s Critik, Emerson’s Nature, part of 
Spencer’s First Principles, Bishop Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision, 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, and various works of Locke, Huss, Pascal, etc. 

This collection is the beginning of a large collection which the 
Division of Philosophy hopes to build up covering many divisions of 
its field so that scholars may be assured of a place in this country 
where they can find original editions of the chief writers on Philos- 
ophy systematically gathered. 

The contributions to the collection already made have come from 
a large number of sources. The hope is expressed at Harvard that 
such giving may continue and that friends of Harvard and Philos- 
ophy, seeing the beginning already made, may be prompted to con- 
tribute from time to time precious volumes of a similar sort from 
their own libraries. 





THE last few months have seen the reappearance of several of the 
European journals which were forced to suspend publication during 
the war. 

The Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie of Louvain, edited by 
Professor Maurice de Wulf, has sent out its issue of August 1914, 
the mailing of which was prevented by the German invasion, and has 
brought its file up to date by the publication of a number dated No- 
vember 1914-1919. Commencing with February of this year it will 
appear every three months as formerly. 

Another Belgian paper to resume publication is the Revue des 
Sciences Philosophique et Théologiques, printed at Kain. In Decem- 
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ber the editors brought out a double number, which completed the 
year 1914, and they will recommence regular publication in April, 
when the first two numbers of 1920 will appear under one cover. 

The Journal de Psychologie of Paris, which suspended in 1918, 
has resumed publication with its issue of January 15, 1920. In the 
future instead of appearing bi-monthly, it will be published monthly 
except in August and September. In this first issue the editors, 
Pierre Janet and Georgas Dumas, announce a change in the manage- 
ment, which hereafter is to include not only French psychologists 
and alienists, but Belgians, Brazilians, Greeks, Italians, Roumanians, 
Spaniards and Swiss as well. It is pointed out that journals in the 
various Romance languages have a very restricted public in com- 
parison with those to which the reviews in English or German ap- 
peal. To remedy this, the Journal de Psychologie hopes to become a 
truly Latin journal, publishing articles by psychologists from all the 
Latin countries and appearing simultaneously in the various capitals. 
Articles may be written in French, translated into French at the 
Journal office, or published in the national language of the author. 
In the latter case a brief resumé in French will be added. The edi- 
tors say, ‘‘We have no need to say that in conceiving this type of 
journal we have in mind no hostile thought toward the English or 
American psychologists, to whom we are bound by so many scientific 
ties and so many national and personal sympathies. The Journal de 
Psychologie will publish, as in the past, French translations of their 
articles and notices of their works, and will feel honored in entertain- 
ing the most cordial relations with them, but it hopes to find in the 
Latin world the conditions of its development, as other reviews find 
these conditions in the Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-American or German 
world.’’ 


PROFESSOR GEORGE SANTAYANA is spending this year in Europe 
and devoting his time to writing. He has just completed a book on 
America which is now in the press and which will appear very shortly. 











